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A private owner writes:— 


| ‘‘T have very great pleasure indeed in 
; expressing my gratification at the 
a very moderate sum which, after 15,000 | 


miles running, is all that is required 
to be spent upon the car to bring 
it back to its original condition. I 
consider it a very high tribute 
indeed to the quality of your car both 
as regards material and workman- 
: ship, and is quite in accordance 
_ | with what one would expect from 
the reputation which you hold.” 


The above is an extract from an unsolicited letter from a private owner. 
The original letter may be seen at anytime by anyone interested. ai 


Ref. No. 408 


-7 190 
OXFORD, 


The following firms, who purchase direct from us, have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts 


Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Notts., Lincs., 
Staffs., Worcestershire, Warwickshire, 
Northants and Rutlandshire: The Midland 
Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd , Granby 
Street, Leicester. Manchester and District, 
including East Lancs. (as far north asa line 
drawn on the map due cast from Cocker. 
ham) and East Cheshire: Joseph Cockshoot 
& Co., Lid.,,New Bridge Street, Manchester. 


ROLLS-ROYCE, Ltd. 
15, Conduit Street, 


TEL GRAMS ROLHEAD REG. LONDON 
PHONE GERRARD 1654 (3 lines) 


Liverpool and District, including West 
Lancs. (as far north as Cockerham), West 
Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & 
Co., 50 Renshaw Street, Liverpool. Norfolk 
and Suffolk: Mann, Everton & Co.. Lid., 
5 Prince of Wales Road, Norwich. Ireland: 
J. B. Fereuson, Lid., Chichester Street, 
Belfast. ‘Scotland: The Clyde Automobile 
Co., Ltd., 96 Renfrew Street, Glasgow. 
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“THE CRIES LONDON” 


After FRANCIS WHEATLEY, R.A. 


13 Plates 


Engraved in pure Mezzotint by 
EDWARD STODART., 


Limited edition, stamped by Printsellers’ 
Association (plates destroyed). Subscription 
list closing shortly. Send for illustrated 


Brochure. | 
“Milk below, Maids!” ‘Strawberries, scarlet{ Strawberries 


THE MUSEUM 


26, MUSEUM STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 


“THE 


After WILLIAM HAMILTON, R.A. Engraved in Stipple by WILLIAM J. ALLINGHAM. 
Printed in Colour on Real Vellum. 


“EVENING” 


**Morning” “Evening” 
Send us your Name and Address for 
Limited Edition Illustrated Booklet of our Publications, Stamped by | 
Plates destroyed - which will be sent you Free of Charge : Printsellers’ Association 
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from time to time. 


Reszke’ Cigarettes 
with pleasure. 
are excellent 


Col. Sir 
BE. W. D. Ward 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 


Photo: Elliott & Fry 


No hesitation 


‘*Sir Sydney Olivier has 
nohesitation in offering 
the excellent ‘ De 
Reszke Cigarettes to 
his friends.” 


Sir Sydney Olivier 
K.C.M.G. 


Photo: Liliott & Fry 


Quite Excellent 
‘*Senator Marconi finds 
the ‘De Reszke’ Cigar- 
ettes quite excellent.” 


Senator Marconi 


Photo: Langfier 


“DE RESZ kp 
The Aristocrat of 
Ci garettes 


Sold everywhere, or post free from 
J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd., (Dept. 22), 86 Piccadilly, London, W.1i 


= 


H. M. King Manoel 
of Portugal 


Photo: Swaine 


The Finest 


“T rejoice that vou have 
given the name of the 
greatest lyric artistes of 
their time to the finest 
Cigarettes in the world.” 


Colonel Henry 
Mapleson 


V.D., Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour 


SALONS 


EXTRA QUALITY SOAPS FOR FINE SKINS 
EXCEPTIONALLY PERFUMED. 


Savon “June Roses" Boxof3 7/6 

Savon “Chaminade” 14/~ 

Very Goad Savon sférieuse” 14/~ 

Majesty has tried 4 Javon Lo alse 6/6 

the ‘De Reszke’ Cigar- Savon Jriomphe” 22/6 
= found them 


Of ali Dealers in High Class Perfumery 
or direct from MORNY FRERES L™ 
201, REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


EOPLE of prominence in the world’s affairs—men and women 
“in the publiceye”—unite in praising “De Reszke” Cigarettes. 
The opinions here expressed are but a few out of hundreds. Others 
may be seen in “De Reszke” advertisements appearing in this paper 
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GALL 


ELDAR GALLERY | THEMACRAE GALLERY 


95 Regent Street, W.1 


40 GT. MARLBOROUGH STREET, W CLOSED DURING AUGUST 
Turning out of Regent St., opposite Maddox sR, September. Exhibition of works in various mediums by Contem- 
Close to Oxford Circus porary Artists 


October. Watercolours by Ludovic Rodo 
November. Works by Members of “The Colour Woodcut 


WALTER SICKERT DRAWINGS | cmnas 


At THE LITTLE ART ROOMS, 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 


a 


Woodcuts by Gwendolen Raverat, Sturge Also Paintings and Draw by Frank 
Moore, Robert Gibbings; Sole Agent for Brangwyn, Augustus John, Walter Sickert, 
Mrs. Raverat’s Woodcuts | Charles Shannon, A.-O. 


Catalogue Gratis Prints sent on Approval 


H. FURST Telephone Gerrard 7332 


At the GALLERY OF DORIEN LEIGH, 8 BRUTON STREET, BOND STREET, W 


SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


“TOWARDS A NEW THEATRE.” A Series of Woodcuts and Etchings by E. GORDON CRAIG 


ANNUAL SHOW OF ART GROUP PAINTINGS & VERA WILLOUGHBY 
uly ptem 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF APPLIED ART 


Special Offer to ““The Apple” Readers 


PORTFOLIO FRANK BRANGWYN R.A. 
THE RUINS WAR 


An edition, limited to 50 sets, for sale only in sets, each set contains 6 Litho- 
. graphs, size approximately 28 in. by 18 in., printed on Japanese paper, 
i mounted, numbered, and signed by the Artist, and enclosed in special wrapper 
with design specially made by Mr. Brangwyn, and title page, published at 25 


guineas per set 


| A very limited number of the above for sale Price 20 guineas per set 
COLOUR PUBLISHING CO 
53 VICTORIA STREET S.W.1 Telephone VICTORIA 8376 
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Pearls to Orientals-that we are in honour 
bound to devote most of our advertising to 
the task of denying that they are identical | 


Técla Pearl Necklaces, with genuine 
Diamond Clasps, £15 to £75. 


7 Old Bond Areet.Londen 
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Third Quarter 
A 


BEAUTY AND DISCORD) 


1920 


FOREWORD 


A Press Opinion of ‘‘The Apple”: The Glasgow 
Herald says: ‘‘ The issue of the second quarterly number 
of ‘The Apple (of Beauty and Discord)’ from the pub- 
lishing house of Colour, Ltd., 53, Victoria Street, London, 
establishes it as perhaps the most outstanding artistic 


By the bye: We have a lurking suspicion that perhaps 
the daisies are only plucked because it costs nothing: 
whereas of course “The Apple” costs a penny and a far- 
thing per diem and—this is the real obstacle—an effort of 
imagination. 


periodical of the day. Woodcuts, lithographs, charcoal & o 

and sanguine drawings by masters, minor and great, in The High Cost of Thinking is a greater misfortune 
these various mediums have been selected by the editors than the high cost of living. Already the Continent is 
withtastefulcatholicityandreproducedinamannerwhich  famishing. “‘ [hewhole movement of ideas in the West,” 
gives hope that America and Germany may after allhave we read for example, “‘remains totally unknown both in 
something to learn from usin the printers’ art. Theletter- ‘enemy’ Austria and ‘allied’ Poland.” 

press is no less striking and stimulating. As a quarterly, a 


six shillings is by no means too much for ‘The Apple,’ A sixpenny English Weekly costs four German marks 
and a scheme which allows a ready sale of the originals of and “The Apple” fifty, ie. two pounds ten shillings, 
the fine works reproduced presents a splendid opportunity nevidedl eile: 


for acquiring masterpieces in little.” » 


The following editorial comment in The London What is going sas be done about it? “The Anglo 
Mercury applies word for word to “The Apple:” “We are American University Library for Central Europe” is 
devoting itself to supply “Central Europe” with 


continually receiving complaints from correspondents 
that they are unable to get The London Mercury. We are Libraries of English Books indispensable to University 


naturally sorry, but we cannot sympathize unreservedly Teachers.” pl 
with people who think there should be copies waiting for 
them at any bookstall where they may chance toask, that Excellent. But what is even more urgent than Uni- 


versity instruction is the enlightenment of the General 
European Public. What is being done about that? 
Presumably nothing and the world will go on“spiting 
its face”; or plucking daisies—cowfashion. 


the numbers should be like daisies which one can pluck 
anywhere, at any time. The only way of making sure 
of every issue is to place a regular order, either by sub- 
scribing direct or byinstructing a newsagent. This hoary 
truth must be especially applicable to an expensively-pro- 
duced paper like this, which cannot afford to risk a large - 

number of unsold returns.” The Apple Service is in full swing: see page 200. 
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By Steinlen 


WHERE IS ARI? BY “TiS" 


“T suppose,” says a writer in a recent number of Jhe 
Nation, “I suppose there never was a time in history 
when the Arts had less influence over and friendship 
with the common run of men on the one hand and with 
the evolution of mankind in general on the other than 
exists to-day.”’ 

It all depends of course. One might with equal justi- 
lication claim the opposite and say: 

I suppose there never was a time in history when the 
arts had more influence over, though perhaps not friend- 
Ship with, the common run of men on the one hand and 
with the evolution of mankind in general on the other 
than exists to-day. 

The writer in Zhe Nation is thinking of the devotees 
of a certain notorious formula: “Art for Arts’ sake” 
that is regarded by some as the definition of real Art. 
Art for any other sake is according to these devotees— 
to which the writer in The Nation, as must in fairness 
to him be stated, does not belong—not Art. 

Now if one thing is certain in this world it is this 
that Art for Arts’ sake is not only not Art, it is sheer 
lunacy; you might as well make soup for soup’s sake. 
Art has never yet been so produced. Everything man 


does is done for Life’s sake, whether he makes sonneys~ 


Or motorcars, pot hooks or pictures. 
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Nevertheless one knows what the writer in The 
Nation means, because the things one sees in Exhibi- 
tions, and the things one hears in concert rooms, and 
the things one reads in certain books and periodicals 
are commonly understood to belong to the sphere of 
Art, and they would often appear to have lost contact 
with life. But if we examine the case a little more 
closely we find that there is a point at which this sphere 
is in contact with Life and that from that point issues 
the whole nervous system of our civilisation. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that at least two 
thirds of modern industry is ultimately dependent on the 
exercise of a function, which however reluctantly, we 
must admit to be zsthetic. Nearly every article of human 
manufacture bears traces of it, from coping to chimney~ 
piece, from furniture to fabrics, from millinery to wed- 
ding cake, from cradle to gravestone. It may be bad 
art, it ntay be second rate, it may be mis-applied, possi- 
bly some may deny that it is Art at all, but they will 
find it difficult to prove their case. They will find that 
they have to fall back on theories of zsthetics, on arti- 
ficial standards which are not permanent; they will 
become involved in barren philosophic speculation. The 
fact would stil] remain that all articles of human manu- 
facture that are not strictly confined to utility bear traces 
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Study for a Picture By Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 


From a Sanguine Drawing 
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of man’s esthetic activities, and they will find some- 
thing that is even more remarkable and it is this: that 
the value of utility rises with its zsthetic value. For a 
simple example: an ill-made chair is less valuable, less 
useful than a well-made chair, and a really well-made 
chair, a support for the human body carefully made and 
fitted for the proportions of the human body is a work 
of art. Even if we exclude all utilitarian purposes and 
confine our attention tothe more obviously artistic we are 
still confronted with the fact that every such work, no 
matter how indifferent, is zsthetic at least in intention: it 
is designed to make an emotional appeal, as distinct 
from the utilitarian or intellectual appeal. Very often 
this zesthetic emotion is evoked by a much belated and 
much debased echo of earlier forms of art, but we have 
plenty of evidence that sometimes even the results of 
the most modern and sophisticated zsthetic theories 
affect the designs of fabrics quite immediately. 
The widespread influence of all periods of art on 
the design and colours of articles of manufacture, 
would however not justify our claim that the whole 
nervous system of civilisation issues from the sphere 
of art. Neither would the remarkable psychological 
effect of syncopated music, Jazz-bands, and such like 
“sesthetic” exercise support it. What I am referring to 
is much less obvious and much more far reaching. 
Our modern system of “civilisation” is ultimately 
based on the accumulation of wealth: our activities, 
even when we individually are only concerned with the 
immediate business of living, are nevertheless guided 
by those whose object is the attainment of power 
through the accumulation of wealth. Wealth in this 
sense—viz: not in the sense of well-being, depends not 
only on production, but on increased production, which 
however must be counterbalanced by a corresponding in- 
creasein consumption. If we consumed individually only 
what we each of us materially needed and no more, very 
little material production would be necessary and the 
accumulation of wealth impossible. Now it is a demon- 
strable fact that manis materially,i.e., with “bread alone,” 
soon satisfied, but in other respects insatiable; a quality 
for which he should duly render thanks, for on it depends 
his progress. “Man lives not by bread alone.’’ 
Therefore in order to induce him to produce more, 
materially, his consumption has to be spiritualised. 
The more it is spiritualised the less substantial con- 
sumption need be. To the Indian or the Japanese a hand- 
ful of boiled rice is sufficient, and a hunk of bread and a 
chunk of cheese washed down by a drink of water might 
suffice us. But spiritualised consumption necessitates for 
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the disposal ofa few superfluous ounces of flour and water 
together with an unnecessary tincture of tea leaves, the 
erection of a basilica, with marble walls, and columns 
with gilt capitals, and stained glass windows; to which 
have to be added marble tables, with linen cloth, china 
cups, plated spoons, served by ministrants in caps and 
aprons and accompanied if not by choir and organ at all 
events by piano and violins. You observe how the “bun’”’ 
has been spiritualised until it is served with dignities once 
reserved to the consumption of the Holy Bread. It may 
be that all this signifies progress, what it certainly 
effects is concentrated accumulation of wealth. This is 
not only how our caterers become rich, it is also how 
riches were brought to the Churches which they could 
not have accumulated by confining themselves strictly to 
the ethical aspect of religion. 

The fact is of course that no thought or idea in itself is 
of sufficient moment; what makes it acceptable or 
‘digestible’ or significant is the manner of its presenta- 
tion—and that is the function of zsthetics. This 
applies to everything—and every big commercial con- 
cern knows this. The whole of our commerce ultimately 
depends'on making the products of modern manufacture, 
spiritually, i.e. aesthetically desirable. Hence the palatial 
Emporia in which the flimsiest articles of infinitesimal 
practical use occupy by far the greatest area; hence the 
“chocolate-box’”’ and the “picture poster’? and the 
cunningly worded advertisement, ofttimes now-a-days in 
the form of a literary essay or an illustrated book. The 
moving spirit in modern commerce is not,as might be sup- 
posed, the man who deals with cold facts and figures, the 
man with the business head; the moving spirit, that is to say 
the man who creates markets for the consumption of the 
goods the business man produces, is the man with the 
poet's, the artist's head, the mind that creates the neces- 
sary spiritual, i.e., esthetic atmosphere. 

So much for the commercial aspect; but there is 
also another aspect: it is the political one. Politics, 
as is well known since the days of Howell, are in 
the hands of “morning newspapers”; and as Mr. Kennedy 
Jones has told us, newspapers are business concerns. 
It is quite obvious, therefore, that newspapers which 
concerned themselves with the bald statement of facts, i.e., 
with the Truth and “nothing but,” would be just as barren 
of influence as a religion that confined itself to the 
recital of the Ten Commandments. Not what is said, 
but how it is said moves. The newspapers that play 
on and with emotions have the biggest circulation. 

Now there is one incontrovertible but regrettable fact, 
viz: that it is most difficult to distinguish the lie from: 
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the truth when it is aesthetically presented. Upon the 
frame of one of Turner’s pictures an admirer wrote the 
words “splendide mendax,”’ and objectively considered 
every artist, every poet is necessarily a liar; in the very 
act of selecting his facts from the totality he becomes 
divorced from “the whole truth.’”’ Nevertheless, in 
putting together, in accomplishing his synthesis, he is the 
creator of a new truth. In virtue of the Lie splendid he 
creates a Truth absolute: and it is this absolute Truth 
which determines the impression on the mind of the be- 
holder. On this strange and complicated relation of the 
actual “lie’’ to the zsthetic truth depends the power of 
the press. It is noi the statements it makes but the colour 
in which it paints them that sways the masses: in other 
words it is the a@sthetic impression which counts. 
What is true of the Press is true also of the Politician. 
The politician who confines himself strictly to politics, 
to facts, figures and statistics, who presents his aims 
and ambitions nakedly, “cuts no ice.” It is the politicial 
orator who carries the people with him. The man who 
discusses oil and coal and spheres of influence preaches 
to deaf ears; the man who talks about the sun, the mist 
and the mountains carries all before him. It will be seen 
therefore, that the fate of a nation depends not on the 
moral or intellectual qualities of its leader: since good- 
ness or intellect alone gives him no influence: all depends 


Engraved Metal 


on whether the leader is a poet, an artist in words; 
such an one can lead-——like the pied piper, any whither. 

The Test of Art is not this or that zsthetic theory; 
a man is not an artist because he writes rows of words 
that have scannable cadence or routinized rhyme; nor is 
he an artist because he covers canvas with conventional 
or unconventional smears of pigments. The Artist is the 
man who produces the Lhrill of Emotion, and the power to 
cause this thrill, the power over men’s hearts, is given 
amongst all trades and professions, to him alone. No 
Organisation be it of Churches or States, of Labour or 
Capital, can move without him. Without Art and the 
activities of Artists—by whatever name they may be 
called—-our civilisation would collapse. 

And so I say deliberately: 

‘There never was a time in history when the Arts 
had more influence over the common run of men on the 
one hand and with the evolution of mankind in general 
on the other than exists to-day.” 

Whether that influence is good or bad that, however, 
is quite another question. If it is bad, its very badness 
will ultimately cause a swing of the pendulum and we 
shall be better guided, but guided by Art still, for our 
heart listens to no mediate appeal that comes to it in any 
other way; our very conscience is only the esthetic 
presentment of the Ego to its Self. 
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Greek work, about 400 B.C. 


“Aphrodite and Pan” 
(Playing the game of “Five Stones.” Back of Mirror from Corinth.) 
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MEMORY: BY CHARLES MARRIOTT 


We were talking about memory, how as one gets older 
the past comes back, and forgotten incidents are recalled. 
I suggested that the reason was not that the memory 
actually improves, but that with increasing age the mind 
losesitspower of taking in freshimpressions, so that there 
is less to obscure the past. My companion, however, 
took the more encouraging view that the memory of older 
persons is better because it is more discriminating. It has 
learnt to sift the important from the unimportant. 

Thinking it over, I am inclined to believe that my 
companion.was right; at any rate if we say “important for 
us.” For that is the true value of memory; what it is 
worth to the individual. Nothing remembered is of the 
least consequence unless it contributes to growth, as 
nothing eaten is of the least consequence unless it is 
digested. Thisatonce exposes the futility, if not the actual 
harm, of all systems of memory training. They distract 
the memory from its true function of shaping the 
individual. 

Everybody has the kind of memory that he needs; and 


“Portrait of Horace Brodzky” 
From an Etching 
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By Frank Potter 


if we could always be true to our memories we should 
escape most of the misunderstandings that vex our lives, 
because we should be seen in our true characters. No 
doubt we should often suffer in practical affairs by not 
remembering unessential things; but, in the long run, we 
should be happier because we should not be placed in false 
positions. “Second thoughts are best” only for immediate 
advantage; and when, afterwards, we wish that we had 
trusted our first impulse, we really mean that we wish we 
had trusted the personal memory which makes us what 
we are. [he second thought is the prompting of the 
memory that does not really belong to us; the hearsay 
memory that we have deliberately cultivated. What hap- 
pens with increasing age is that we learn to distinguish 
our personal from our hearsay memory, and to cast the 
burden of the latter more and more upon other people and 
books of reference. Our immediate impressions are 
probably as vivid as ever; but we know, now, which are 
really ours and which are only like reflections upon the 
surface of a mirror. We make no effort to retain them. 
They may be important in themselves, but not for us; 
and, anyhow, there are plenty of mirrors. Our memory 
of the past seems to improve because we have recovered 
our personal memory from the hearsay memory that we 
share with everybody about us. We find ourselves. 

Probably this is the explanation of what wecall genius; 
an unusual power of distinguishing the personal memory 
from the memory of hearsay. Nobody can possibly have 
the power of distinguishing, at the moment, what is 
important or unimportant in itself; but a few people seem 
to have the power of distinguishing immediately what is 
important for them. It is a commonplace to say that a 
person of genius preserves something of the child; it is 
equally true that he anticipates something of age. Perhaps 
it is this combination that makes what we call genius. 
Neither childhood nor age is enough in itself, but when 
the candour of the one and the discriminating memory of 
the other happen to coincide in the heyday of creative 
power, the work of genius is the result. 

The study of artistic talent, at any rate, confirms the 
importance of personal memory. This is illustrated by 
the latest work of the Royal Drawing Society—experi- 
ments in drawing for the blind. It has been found that 
drawings done from memoryare really “better’’ than those 
done by copying the object. Nor does it seem to matter 
how the memory of the object is excited; whether by sight, 
touch, hearing or smell. This is quite understandable. 
Memory is fed from a dozen sources; the only thing that 
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From a Lithograph 


“The Mother” 
(Detail from the large Print) 


By G. Spencer Pryse 
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matters is that it shall be fed and not merely burdened. 
What a man draws is what he is of the object by virtue of 
his personal memory. This, of course, is not to deny the 
superlative importance of sight as a source of memory; 
it is only to say that a man is not what he sees but what 
he remembers. To quote from the “Foreword”’ to the 
Society’s last exhibition: ‘* The blind learn more 
thoroughly by means of touch than he who looks without 
thought.’’ From this to drawing with the eyes closed is 
only a matter of some simple mechanism to keep the hand 
on the paper. 

But, though the processes of art are some guide to the 
nature of memory, they are not the whole story. What 
we call “‘personality’’ is, in fact, personal memory. We 
are what we remember, and not what we remember by 
conscious effort but what we remember in our secret selves 
and often against our wills. This is the clue to hauntings 
and the “‘I have been here before’ of dreams. Not only 
that, but these promptings of the personal memory are the 
truth about the thing remembered. They are our testi- 
mony as against our opinion— which is mainly hearsay. 
If, disregarding what we have observed for practical 
purposes, for use or argument, and ridding our minds of 
what we have been told, we could set down only what we 
remember independently of our wills, we should reveal 
not only our true selves but the truth about everything we 
have ever experienced. Comparison of these testimonies 
would be the truth of human history and a sure guide to 
the future. 


This is the meaning of prophecy. The oracle is one 
who is able to torget; who looks in his heart and speaks. 
Hence the attention given inevery age, and against reason, 
to the babblings of the insane and the broken words of 
those at the point of death. We hope that they have 
forgotten everything that may obscure the truth. Their 
irresponsibility is our advantage. They are less likely to 
tamper with the evidence. Reason may protest, but few 
of us can disregard our dreams, because we know that 
they could not have been invented. We maynot be able to 
interpret them, but we feel sure that in some sense they are 
true. Dheexpedients of hypnotism are efforts todisengage 
the true memory from the false; and what is seen in 
the crystal or in the drop of ink is what is remembered 
against our will. The insistence on purity in the gazer 
is nothing but insistence on the single mind. Again, 
the old belief that a drowning person sees the whole 
of his life ‘‘in a flash” is only another way of 
saying that in such a moment the hearsay memory is 
abolished. 

What is often called the failing memory of age, then, 
may be only a slow recovery of personal identity. All that 
really concerns the individual remains, and all the rest is 
forgotten. [he remainder will be rich or poor, noble or 
base, according tothe lifethe person has lived; whathehas 
become. That which the man of genius, the prophet, the 
dreamer and the drowning person see “in a flash” is 
for most of us the gradual discovery of our declining 
years. 


From a Brush Drawing by J. D. Ferguson 
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“Le Monde ot: l’on s’amuse” 


By John Copley 


From a Lithograph 
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THE DOOR: BY HERBERT FLETCHER 


Eric knew that at nine o’clock he would have to go 
to bed. He fidgeted and looked at the clock so often 
that at last his sister, who was playing backgammon 
with him said: “Do go on, its your turn.’’ She did not, 
however, speak loudly. Nobody did that, because Uncle 
Leonard was reading and must not on any account be 
disturbed. Evenings at his grandmother’s house were 
not exciting; but there was a quiet sense of comfort 
about the library which was a change after the noisy 
playroom at home. There was none of the restlessness 
of youth here. Everything in fact looked old; but age 
had only given to the room a substantial, time-defying 
air. One felt safe and out of the noise and bustle of the 
everyday world, the world of the streets. Then again 
London was such a long way off, one could hardly 
believe it existed. If Uncle Leonard happened to be 
reading the “Times,’’ which sometimes he did in the 
evenings, he would occasionally tell them what the 
Government was doing. Eric’s grandmother disap- 
proved of all Governments on principle. She remem- 
bered something Dr. Johnson had said which her father 
was fond of quoting. However, she always knew the 


From a Pen and Ink Drawing By Steinlen 
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movements of the Royal Family. The chairs upholstered 
in leather and the rows and rows of books, many of 
them being sermons, as well as novels by Fielding, 
Trollope and Sir Walter Scott, had a nice fusty smell 
about them and, like his grandmother’s opinions, ap- 
peared to defy time, change and mortality. The evening 
began by Uncle Leonard saying, “Well, young people, 
what are you going to do?” And they would either 
play bezique or backgammon (with cotton-wool at the 
bottom of the dice-box to deaden the sound), or read 
books. During this time a murmured conversation 
would go on between their aunt and their grandmother. 
Occasionally Aunt Agnes said quite sharply, “So I 
told her if it happened again I would speak to you.’’ 
Then Uncle Leonard would move in his chair, make a 
kind of sucking noise with his teeth, and kick the foot 
slightly that was in the air; all of which meant he was 
being disturbed. And grandmama would’ look at him, 
and then back at Aunt Agnes. And Aunt Agnes wou'd 
get red and now and then say ina loud whisper, “Non- 
sense.” This made Eric and his sister look up, and 
grandmama say: “Go on with your game, children.’’ 
And after that nothing was said for a long time. No, 
it was not exciting, and Eric often got bored with the 
game and much preferred a book. Besides Grace, his 
sister, always won, which was monotonous as well as 
tiresome. Still there was a feeling of solidity and com- 
fort about the library which Eric liked and, moreover, 
it was brightly lit up. Besides two large oil lamps, 
there was a pair of candles on a table near Uncle 
Leonard. And then the big roaring fire was in itself 
more than a host of people for company. The fire, the 
turkey carpet, and the red curtains made a warm glow 
everywhere. In such surroundings one could not help 
but feel safe. 

All the same nine o’clock was approaching. Eric 
was expected when the clock struck to get up of his 
own accord and say good-night, but he never did. Grace 
would kick him officiously under the table to make him 
do it, but he only kicked back. At last Aunt Agnes 
would remember and say, “Eric, why are you still here?’’ 
And he would then begin to put his things away and 
be so long that Aunt Agnes would speak again and this 
time with irritation. Aunt Agnes was the best of their 
relations the children thought, but patience was not one 
of the qualities she had developed. After this, there was 


no help for it, he had to go. What a comfortable, warm, 
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From a Pen and Ink Drawing By Steinlen 
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human place the library looked and what a tremendous 
way off his bedroom seemed. However, there were 
still twenty minutes which was quite a long time. 

The fact was, Eric was afraid. Outside the library 
was the hall lit up by a hanging lamp. I! hat was not 
so bad. The hall had stuffed birds in it and in particular 
a large American owl. In this hall he would linger a 
long time. Once he was caught doing this and was 
punished. He would look at the owl as a sort of triend. 
It was his last link with the library and its human 
comfort, with the darkness of the back-stairs beyond. 
The structure of the house had been altered and these 
stairs were broader and altogether more formidable 
than the carpeted front staircase. On a table in the hall 
there were a number of candle-sticks. The “grown 
ups’ had silver ones, while the children had their 
candles protected by a thick wire so that the light burned 
dimly through. With this sort of lantern in his hand 
he had to go up the dark staircase. Nobody was akout, 
as it was a rambling house and the servants’ quarters 
were some way beyond. Eric had to do his jcurney 
every night, but he never got used to it. He tried it all 
sorts of ways. He would run and take the last lap with 
a rush. Or he would walk very slowly telling himself 
there was nothing there and putting the candle into the 
dark corners. His lantern, however, only emphasized 
the shadows. Sometimes he cajoled one of the maids to 
come up with him. He did not say he was afraid; that, 
he believed, no one knew except Grace who managed to 
find out everything. But he pretended he wanted 
to race. In the summer it was easy enough to be 
brave, but in the winter and on windy nights it was 
dreadful. 

But besides the dark, there was a particular reason 
for his tear. Even Grace, who thought him silly about 
many things, admitted that she would rather not go up 
the last flight of stairs at night. Fortunately fcr her she 
slept below. The first flight took one onto the landing 
where there were two bedrooms, and where Grace slept, 
and then the stairs went up again, turning a corner. 
Just at this corner there was a door. For some years 
after Eric’s grandfather had tought the house no one 
had known of this door. Then one day Uncle Leonard 
had seen on the one side of the house a window which 
could not be accounted for. It was then discovered that 
there was a room with a short staircase leading to it, 
and that this room with its staircase had been bricked 
up, no One; knew why. Even after the door had been 
opened the room was only used for lumber. In the day- 
time Eric would look at the door with suspicion. But 
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W as the room empty ?- Suppose something came down 
from that room? It was a terrifying thought. How 
warm and snug the library looked; even Grace's insis- 
tent toot was acomfiort. “Your turn, Eric,” she said. 
The clock struck the quarter: fifteen minutes more, and 
then. 

Eric was in the hall standing in front of the friendly 
owl who looked at him wisely through her glass eyes. 
He had taken a new line that evening. As soon as the 
clock struck he got up, put his things away, and 
promptly said goodnight. As he walked to the door he 
telt he could face anything; but on the other side fear, 
as it were, met him. The hafi-ftooked dim enough, but 
through the door at the end of it he would have to face 
the darkness of the back stairs. Why could he not go 
back to the library and tell them how afraid he was? 
He simply knew that such a course was impossible. 
He lit his candle and stood playing with the matches 
and encouraging the light to burn up. Then, hearing 
his aunt’s voice raised and thinking she might find him 
as she had done before, he quickly crossed the hall, 
opened the door, and passed into the darkness. Finding 
himself alone amidst the terrifying shadows, he stocd 
listening to thesilence. He had beentaught tosay,“ [Thou 
God seest me,”’ and sometimes when he had done any- 
thing wrong he had hadasense of the All Seeing Eye. But 
he could not believe that God was able to see in this 
darkness, or rather he could not feel it. No, there was 
another power here, the power of the unknown. Often 
he dreamt that he was an atom in the midst of space 
and that Something was pursuing him. It was a horri- 
ble dream, for in that frantic effort to escape he was not 
gaining. That Something, for he could not exactly 
think of it as a person, was what he feared now. Only 
now he must pass it. He had, too, as in the dream, the 
feeling of utter loneliness which preceded that rush 
through the grey darkness. And again, like the dream, 
he began to cry with self-pity, large tears rolling down 
his cheeks. And he cried, knowing that the relief of 
tears would be denied him when, passing the landing, 
he approached ‘the door.’ Tightly holding the banister 
with one hand and lifting his lantern as high as he 
could, he began the ascent. “It’s only the back stairs,”’ 
he told himself, ‘‘I’m nota silly.’’ He said this out loud 
as if he had been speaking to Grace just to comfort 
himself with the idea that somebody was with him. 
Then a curtain covering a partially open window 
moved. The tears he had shed froze on his face. All 
he heard now was the beating of his heart.-;With eyes 
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fixed, he watched the movement of that curtain. Was 
something from the night outside trying to get in? His 
nurse always said that the night air was unwholesome. 
Why? He had asked. Now he felt as poor frightened 
humanity had felt in past ages; he knew. It was “the 
terror by night.” ‘‘It’s the wind,” he whispered to him- 
self; ‘I know it’s only the wind.” 

There are times when men pass through the state of 
being afraid and know fear itself. Eric had now reached 
the last flight of stairs and knew he must pass ‘the door.’ 
He had repeated to himself the words, “There is nothing 
there;” but now he did not attempt to affirm what he 
could not believe. No words came to his lips; no con- 
scious thought was there. But in the depths of his soul 
he was praying the prayer of primaeval man: “O name- 


less Fear, you who are there, always there, shapeless, 
sightless, awful; I feel nothing and am conscious of 
nothing but the horror of your presence.’’.... Eric 
passed ‘the door.’ He dared not run lest the long arms, 


fearful thought, might clutch him. Still less did he dare 


look back. His hand, slippery with sweat, clung to the 
banister. He gained the top landing—and then made a 
rush for his room. There he was safe. 

In the library the ‘grown ups’ were sitting by the fire 
in the bright lamp light. Childish fears were things of 
the past, scarcely remembered; bogies and superstitions 
belonged to an age long gone by. Yet ‘the door’ was 
there for them too and like children they told themselves 
it was nothing. But how dreadful is the thought of 
that shapeless nothing. 


SCHILLER: A SONNET BY E. A. REID 


Schiller, although for us a world wide crime 
Has veiled thy country’s past in blood and tears, 
Though broken faith has blotted out those years, 
The ancient, loyal friendship of the past; 

Yet has she virtue still on which may rise 

A future from the past which can redeem. 

The evils of this present hour that seem 

Darker than darkest midnight to our eyes. 

For not in kingly pomp nor martial gains 

Was ere by thee thy country’s greatness sought, 
Nor in this blood and iron which has wrought 
Like a pernicious poison in her veins. 

It was for manly worth and truth esteemed. 
That greater Homeland that thy spirit dreamed. 
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“Chateau Gaillard” 


From an Etching By Martin Hardie, R.E. 
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Drawing from a Greek Kylix Style of Duris (500-480 B.C.) 


“A Woman Smelling a Rose” | 
On the left is the couch, on the right a hand mirror anda basket for wool | 


A DEDICATION: BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


| (In the manner of a certain Poet) 


When you are old, and full of grey despair 

You take this book of mine down from the shelf, 
You will remember how I wore my hair, 

And talked, a little sadly, to myself; 


And wandered about between the wind and the reed, 
Waving my shadowing arms, and wishing that you 
% were dead; 
For nine bean rows had I filled with the poppy seed, 
And the wild bee’s comb was in my head. 


And when you have read it, if it should make you grieve, 
Take up the poker, and thrust it between the bars; 

But remember how I wore my heart in your sleeve 
And walked with my head among the stars. 


Then, if you have any feeling in you lett, | 
To distinguish between your loves and your hates, 

Take up the ashes of this literary theft, 
And strew them on a man called Y “aoe 
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‘‘Le Peau de Chagrin” 


By Charles Conder 
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OBSTRUCTIVITY: EZRA POUND 


Inventors are a disturbance, and as such, exceedingly 
disliked. The inventive artist has no unique calvary. 
Thought in manufacturing or in economics is as un- 
popular and as little understood as in the arts. It is 
not the philistine who hates artistic invention with 
bitterest hatred, it is the derivative and “established”’ 
second rate artist. 

This hatred proceeds from nothing peculiar to art; it 
proceeds from the general misconception of thought. 
“Thought is a vegetable,”’ said a distinguished writer, 
who really meant something by this highly metaphori- 
cal remark. 

“Most people do not think, they talk scandal about 
ideas,’’ wrote Edward Moore a few weeks since, bor- 
rowing, perhaps unconsciously, the root of his sentence 
from Remy De Gourmont. 

Most people do not make chairs, they sit on them. 
Let me take the simplest and crudest of figures. The 
man who makes a chair has to know certain things 
about it which the sitter need not know. The sitter 


From a Woodcut 
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By M. Guinness 


desires comfort. All men are not the same shape; neither 
are all chairs comfortable for all shapes and comformi- 
ties of humanity. This is however no reason either for 
or against the planting of acorns. 

Most people are content with set ideas; they treasure 
them, they go on crusades over them, they quarrel with 
their friends and relations; they hold councils, etc., etc., 
etc. [he number of people who dissolve a cliche into 
words is small. The number of people who attempt to 
dissolve the words and come at the essential components 
is still smaller. 

The number of people who are alarmed when a 
“new idea’ emerges, is much greater than the number 
of people who are alarmed at the sight of an acorn 
springing up into an oak shoot. 

Nomina sunt consequentia rerum. I tried in my 
early writings on vorticism to explain how an idea 
emerges in the inventive mind, usually, if that inventive 
mind be an artist’s, in some form more sensuous than 
word-form; in some form for which the word or word 
combination is not already created. 

The hatred of invention is the fear of the unknown, 
it is a stupidity which comes from not being able to see 
the value either of a particular invention or of inven- 
tions in general. A new invention, in art or elsewhere, 
is “opposed” until several politico-commercial minds 
“discover” how to exploit it. All this is a, b, c. 

It applies just as much to Maj. C. H. Douglas’ intelli- 
gent ideas on economics as to Cezanne, Picasso, W ynd- 
ham Lewis. What people do not understand is that 
from a certain perhaps “incomprehensible,” perhaps 
“unconspicuous” or apparently unimportant seed of 
idea sprout vast crops of leaves and fruits of idea. I 
object to going further in figurative speech. I am not 
talking vague metaphor. 

You hear talk of “simuitaneous discovery” of tele- 
phones, etc. These things probably proceed from a 
single unobserved source. To get to personal example. 
Having read a certain amount of Gourmont I write in 
criticism of him not merely an “‘idea” which is found 
in one of his books which I had not read, but I use the 
very words in which he expresses that “idea.’’ 

Having read a single book by Maj. Douglas, I evolve 
a complete currency-arrangement identical with an 
evolution which he had already written but not pub- 
lished. In neither case were the books which I had read 
specifically about the subject on which my “construc- 
tive” thought had proceeded. 
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From a Charcoal Drawing 
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From an Etching 


By R. O. Pearson 


“The Annunciation” 
(See page 174) 


I'give these incidences merely as example of the con- 
Stant activity in the art world and among the intelli- 
gentsia which passes for ‘‘creative thought.”’ 

In both cases I had merely allowed a certain amount of 
thought-soil to be transformed into thought-tree by the 
dominance of thought-seed. It’s all right, it is not a 
crime, it is not plagiarism; but it is an absolutely different 
process from the process of invention. 

To say that men are not employed to think, is a very 
old joke indeed. A certain number of people are, per- 
haps, even in a bureaucracy, permitted to apply the 
derivative thought processes. The point which one 
tries year after year to make evident is that not only are 
the inventive processes different from the derivative 
processes; not only are they infinitely valuable but they 
are utterly necessary not for revolution but even for the 
conversation of life in any live organism. 

They ought to be welcomed and not outlawed. When 
one sees them outlawed one suspects the decay of the 
organism which tries to exclude them. 

The opposition to invention is always futile. The 
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Roman Empire heeded neither the irony of Propertius 
nor the individualistic mildness of Christ. Propertius 
is immortal, and the Empire was in the end forced to 
“cling to,” and to exploit not perhaps the essentials of 
Christian teaching but a group of ideas which had not 
been dissociated from and were not supposed to be con- 
tradictory to Christianity. 

The Austrian Empire paid no attention to the simple 
statements of an English critic long resident in Vienna. 
I am not citing these examples for the sake of magni- 
loquence. I simply point out that the process is not 
limited to the art-world or to the world of letters. It is 
supposed by many that there is in England a group of 
financiers ready for another war, and indifferent to 
means of preventing it. Yet Professor Pigou is allowed 
columns of space in contemporary papers which will 
not permit mention of C. H. Douglas, a man who 
might really effect something; Pigou being merely a 
shop-sign. 

We saw recently the celebration of the septuaginten- 
nary of a type of writing that has always tried to prevent 
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literary criticism by shifting the discussion onto a ques- 
tion of whether George Eliot wore a bombazine basque 
at dinner on the 13th of March of the year18 . .. uponan 
occasion when Mr. X. . . . might have met her if 
Mr. Z’s suggestion that Mr. X.... should have been 
invited to the party had not been disregarded. 

Landor was perhaps the first English critic since the 
Elizabethan period who really tried to ascertain whether 
certain lines of poetry were well or ill written, and 
whether they could be improved. He was not welcomed 
in England .... partly, | admit, because of his hasty 
temper. Still it was very stupid of the English not to 
exploit one of the finest minds of his era. He was, let 
us admit it, considered “dangerous.”’ 

English Literature, English Poetry did not collapse, 
say the stand-patters. No it did not. English Poetry 
advanced for fifty years chiefly through the work of one 
man to whom Landor had written: 

“Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walkt along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 


So varied in discourse.’’ 
* * = * * 


“There is delight 
In praising, tho’ the praiser sit alone.” 


And by another man whose whole youth’s outlook 
and whose whole early work is coloured by the pilgrim- 
age he made to Landor in Florence.J 


One cannot abolish obstructivity. At most one 
can try a little to enlarge the number of people who 
eschewit. Onecantrytoenlarge the number of people who 
are, at any rate, ready to observe a new thing with 
tolerance; who will try to weigh the difference between 
invention and surface novelty. 


If one must fall back upon fable, we will do so as 
follows: 


The peach-leaves observing the peach-stone cried 
out: “It is neither leaf nor fruit, away with it! It is ugly, 
it is hard, it is covered with hideous wrinkles and 
ridges, away with it! It will probably explode and 
destroy us.” 


TWO SONGS (Old Style): KENNETH HARE 


BARNESDALE 
Bold Robin stands in Barnesdale 
With his merry, merry men also, 
And they’re away through Barnesdale 
To strike down the buck and the roe. 


Robin is brought to dinner, 

On the green turf there to dine, 
And he pledges his love Maid Marian 
With a can of the blood-red wine. 
O London south, and Carlisle north, 

Are towns that know no peer, 
But a merrier place is Barnesdale 
In the sweet time of the year. 


IT. 
BAKER’S STREET CALL 


Bread bear I that is made of bran 
Fittest for your milkmaid or your serving-man, 
And bread bear I that is made of wheat, 
That fits a gold dish and a king to eat. 
Buy bread! 


Eve ate of the apple, that let in sin, 
Then did the troubles to men begin, 
Had she ate but white bread there had been{no fall, 
So buy of the baker and God mend all. 
Buy bread! 
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“The Twopenny Show™ 


Spencer Pryse 


By G. 


From a Lithograph in Two Colours 
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From an Etching 


IN MEMORIAM: REGINALD OSWALD PEARSON 


Born 1887 Died 1915 
‘Reported missing near Hooge, June 16th, 1915, and has not since been heard of.”’ 


Had Pearson lived, one is inclined to think England 
would have gained more than it has gained by his volun- 


tary self-sacrifice. 


He joined the Army in August 1914. 

He possessed the spirit of the early Italian or to be 
more precise of the Quattrocerto Florentine Masters 
leavened, livened or disturbed, according to one’s point of 
view, by modern unrest, pessimism—so at least one 
gathers from his works. 

Deeply interested in “craftsmanship,” a staunch 
upholder of “Tradition” he investigated in conjunction 
with his friend Langford Jones, the methods, processes 
and technique of his favourite Old Masters, so that one is 
not surprised to discover the influence of Botticelli and 
Rembrandt, with corresponding affinities with Burne 
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By R. O. Pearson 


Jones and J. F. Millet. His few engravings, etchings 
and woodcuts show these things pretty clearly, yet they 
also demonstrate that his was an independent mind, 
determined to take nothing on trust and aboveall to avoid 
all ‘‘modern’”’ theoretical experimentalism. His hand was 
ever in sympathy with the material in which he worked; 
Pearson was a versatile artist: a painter, an engraver on 
metal and wood, a jeweller, a worker in stained glass and 
—a poet. Only fragments of his “black and white’ 
remain, but they are worthy to be rescued from oblivion. 
The poem which is printed on page 176 originally 
appeared in the Students’ Magazine of the R.C.A., 
December 1913, accompanied by two of his woodcuts 
which for typographical reasons are here omitted. There 
is a suggestion of Henley in these verszs which voice a 
desire so sadly in con'rast with his fate. 


By R, O. Pearson 


From an Etching 


Owing to a series of misunderstandings the original 
lithograph of “The Bathers,’’ by G. Spencer Pryse, 
was reproduced on page 108 of “The Apple” without 
acknowledgement to the owner of the copyright, Mr. 
Percy V. Bradshaw, the Director of The Press Art 
School at Forest Hill. 
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Drawing from a Greek Kylix School of Duris (500-480 B.C.) 
“Achilles mourning and Odysseus”’ 


(The Scene is in Achilles’ Tent, indicated by his Sword and his Shield 
suspended in its cover.) 


POEM: BY R. O. PEARSON 


Sad Autumn time, mute harvester art thou, 
That gatherest in the country’s yellow sheaf, 
That tumbles every chestnut from his bough 
And rustles with thy breath each dying leaf; 
That wraps the summer flowers in the-ground, 
And nips each rose; but leaves the thorn to wound. 


Come, come, sweet death to me at Autumn time; 
My day’s work ended midst a shining peace 
And safely garnered all my summer’s prime, 
Lay my poor corse where tears and sorrows cease, 
Let me be gathered to the quiet West, 
And with thy dying leaves my grave be dressed. 
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Norwegian Landscape” 


(Note the use of “blind” printing to pro- 
duce the effect of ridges in the snow.) 
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From a Woodcut By Olaf Willums 
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THE INVALID: BY A. W. HUNTINGFORD 


Two broad short figures came down the scented green 
lane, that led tothe church. [The lines on which they were 
built were like those of the Victorian ‘‘easy chair,” 
shoulders high and sloping, arms short. [To continue the 
simile, Miss Burden, the elder of the two, was well padded, 
but the upholsterer had forgotten Miss Susan’s stuffing, 
so that though their shadows thrown by the morning sun, 
were identical, everything else about them was different. 

Miss Burden leant heavily on her sister’s arm, and 
walked with short heavy steps, characteristic of the way 
in which she had firmly passed from the delicacy of youth 
into the assured invalidism of middle age. 

Miss Susan bore up valiantly against the weight as was 
natural for one who never spoke of ill health, and had 
learnt to meet and grapple with the ills and trials of life, of 
which her sister freely complained. Her tired eyes were 
bright with that clear curiously steadfast light that seldom 
outlasts happy childhood, her lips curved with a smile, 
and she was so used to giving pity, that she never wanted 
nor expected it, indeed, why should she when her sister 
was always at her side. 

It was a hot May morning, in fact the first of May, with 
just enough breeze to carry the scent of the lilacs and 
laburnums, and mix it with the gay sweetness of bluebells 
and cowslips, till the whole air was filled with the essence 
of Spring. It seemed to Miss Susan that on such a day 
Heaven was very near, and the gardens of Paradise could 
hardly be more fair. But she didn’t say so, because Miss 
Burden much preferred eau de cologne to any flower, and 
the mention of gardens only reminded her of her stock 
grievance, the delinquencies of John, their odd man. 

The lane they followed was crossed by the village 
street, then loitered through a tiny copse,ran a short space 
through a field golden with buttercups, pulled up at the 
lynch gate, and finally, solemn and roughly paved with 
narrow uneven stone, like a village child in stiff Sunday 
clothes, led into the church. 

Where the lane met the street, the two sisters were 
joined by the village Nurse. 
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“I didn’t expect ye both to be stepping to church,’’ she 
Said. 

“Ah,” panted Miss Burden, “this is a very special day 
tor us,a day when I must make a supreme effort, in spite 
of my poor heart. I’m so foolishly overstrung, you know, 
the least thing excites me-—palpitations all night—and | 
dread the after effects of the strain, sometimes I don’t 
recover for weeks-——”’ 

Nurse Ross glanced at Miss Burden’s round flabby 
cheeks, and compared them with Miss Susan’s worn 
face. 

“Yer sister, doesn’t she suffer too?’’she asked abruptly. 

Miss Burden, annoyed, mentally apologized to and 
thanked the Almighty that she was not as others, or even 
as this common Scotchwoman. _- 

“Oh no, dear Nurse,” she wheezed, “you know how 
strong and healthy she is. Marvellous, wonderful —I’m 
often tempted to envy her strength which has been denied 
to me. I, who struggle on from day to day, simply living 
on my vitality 

“Well, I'll see yeatter church,” interrupted Nurse Ross, 
who was Sadly deficient in sympathy as well as manners. 

“Ye'll no kneel all through the service, will ye,”’ she 
said aside to Miss Susan as she passed on. 

Miss Burden answered, “Oh, no dear Nurse, | never 
venture to kneel. Just bending forward is as much as I 
dare manage, and| think the Almighty knows and under- 
stands—’”’ 

‘““No doubt,” snapped Nurse. 

They were in the little wood now. Io Miss Susan i! 
was a shrine dim with the incense of flowers. Its green 
twilight thrilled with the rapture of bird song. Pale beech 
trees flickered overhead, chestnuts stretched out tiny 
crumpled leaves like baby hands, to the sun to kiss and 
fill with strength, the joy of living pulsed and throbbed, 
each blade gave shelter to some newly awakened life. 

A beetle intent on joining his mate hurried blindly across 
the path. The shiny leather toe of Miss Burden’s cloth 
boot shot out and crushed him on his way. She glanced 
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furtively at her sister, who discouraged unnecessary 
slaughter. But Miss Susan’s thoughts were far, far away, 
her eager spirit had outrun the slow pacing of her feet: 
Rapt, she gazed upon an inward vision, that Miss Bur- 
den would never see. All through the service she knelt 
upright, and remained kneeling long after the scanty con- 
gregation had slipped away. 

Miss Burden, feeling instinctively for her sister’s sup- 
porting arm as she turned out of her seat, was surprised 
to find it missing. 

Susan over-did things she thought peevishly. A few 
moments after the service for self-recollection, was all 
right, but why this lengthy stay—almost ostentation. 
She so disliked anything that even suggested a pretence 
of superiority—humility, self-effacement in all things. 
Really very annoying—so inconsiderate to keep her 
waiting. Ah, she must give Susan a lesson, she would 
try and struggle alone to the porch, to the seat there, where 


of course she must collapse—even if— 

But what was this rustling and fussing—she gave a 
weary glance. What was Nurse Ross doing—-holding 
Susan up, carrying her out—what muscle and strength 
these common people had— 

Evidently just a little fainting attack, very tiresome 
when she felt so exhausted and overstrung. She deluged 
her handkerchief with eau de cologne, dabbed her face 
with it, and wonderfully stimulated, reached the porch. 

“Come Susan,”’ she managed to gasp, “if you’ve quite 
finished with Nurse, I should be glad of a little help--I 
feel quite overcome.”’ 

“She’ll no want any more help from me,’ said Nurse 
with an odd choke in her voice, like a sob, as she gazed at 
the still form on the bench. 

“My sister does sometimes feel slightly faint, but it soon 
passes,” continued Miss Burden crossly, “but of course 
I am the Invalid.” 


FOXGLOVE FOREST: BY JEAN GUTHRIE-SMITH 


Down the dusk valley evilly fair 
The foxgloves flare like minarets, 
The water-cresses in the streams 
Trap dreams like fishes in their nets. 


Like grey gulls are the Cornish saints 
Morwenna, Nectan, Juliot; 

But here is throned a warmer God 
Sun-golden as an apricot. 


On slopes of fretted fern and mint 


The print of His cleft footmark lies, 


He haunts the yellow-irised bogs 
With frogs, and glistering dragon-flies. 


Like gaunt gulls are the saintly three 
Morwenna, Nectan, Juliot; 

By Hennacliffesthe bright ships rust 

The bright ships that they succoured not. 


Their figure-heads were nymphs or swans, 
Their plates were bronze and beaten brass; 
Yet are they bleached as that ghost-bloom 
The pale plume of the cotton-grass. 


The golden God pipes tawny-necked 
Where star-flecked foxgloves taunt the sea, 
The sorcery which scents their bells 
Holds spells more deep than Druidry. 
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APPLE SONGS: BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


DEVONSHIRE QUARRENDEN 


Some love the ‘Ribston’ dearly and some the sweet 
‘Permain’? 

But ifzyou want an ‘early,’ when August comes again, 

Oh where’s a better beauty, within the orchard’s ken, 

Than nutty, juicy, fruity, old ‘Devon Quarrenden’? 


‘St. Everard’s’ a treasure within your hungry reach; 
We also make some leisure to love the ‘Irish Peach’; 
But these engaging creatures are gone with summer days 
And lack the lasting features that ‘Quarrenden’ displays. 


This was the very apple, that I, for one believe, 
Flashed through a leafy dapple and caught the eye of Eve; 
And if you'll take another and hold the fruit aright, 
You’ll mark where our first mother bestowed her fate- 


ful bite. 


An error and far-reaching, as all the best agree; 
But you can do the preaching if I may have the tree; 
For whether safe in Heaven, or bunkered and elsewhere, 


My ‘Quarrenden of Devon’ shall be established there. 


CORNISH GILLIFLOWER 


The happy pair I cannot find 

Whose wedding, in some orchard bower, 
Begot this king of apple-kind, 

Your royal, Cornish Gilliflower; 

But bless the bee the pollen carried 

Upon the day his parents married. 


He does not challenge at a glance; 

Nor flash a gay and gladsome eye; 

He never seems to waive, or dance. 

Like others of the family, 

When through the pomp of orchard aisles 
The glory of their harvest smiles. 


High-shouldered, in a dull green coat, 
He broods upon his mossy twig; 
He will not sparkle, laugh, or gloat; 
Is not particularly big, 
And bluntly warns the hopeful hearer, 
That he’s a shy, uncertain bearer. 
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He will not promise anything; 

He likes to leave the uncultured cold, 
Who seek ‘Tom Putt,’ or ‘Pippin Kinzg’— 
Poor slaves to scarlet and to gold. 

As ‘intellectuals’ you may find, 

He thanks God for his austere rind. 


But we, who know the gift within, 
Will pluck with reverential hand, 
So, for our future comfort, win 
The first of apples in the land— 

A paragon, a super-type, 

Not to be touched till he is ripe. 


Then set him on no stuffy board: 
He is too subtle, strange and sweet. 
Oh, be that philistine abhorred: 
Who'd sacrifice him after meat. 
Solemn the rite of your repasting: 
Eat ‘Gilli’ in the dawn—and fasting. 
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FANTASY: BY ARTHUR L. SALMON 


A TALE OF A CORNISH VILLAGE 


It was a long low room, with a ceiling of massive 
beams, and the panelling of its walls was of finely pre- 
served woodwork—the work of a day when men built 
for permanence, and with permanence combined come- 
liness. Such a home has the quality of possessing as 
well as being possessed; it has its own soul, its in- 
dividuality, and can impose itself on those who are sus- 
ceptible to subtle atmosphere. Too many a modern 
house has no soul in this sense, but is merely a naked 
building to be inhabited. Here, the passing of many 
years seemed to have soaked into the walls and floor; 
an essence of former personalities pervaded nook and 


corner; the air, though not musty, seemed impregnated. 


Through the narrow deep window the evening light 
was Stealing in; not sunlight, for a screen of high slop- 
ing hills shut off the sun to the westward, but a softened 
suffusion that told of rich gleams falling elsewhere. That 
gleam could be seen on an eastern grassy height had the 
woman looked uv; it could be seen on the white sea- 
gulls as they flashed high above the almost land-locked 
harbour from which the fishing-boats were ready to 
sail. But the woman did not look up, nor was she think- 
ing of the fishing; there were no menfolk of hers to go 
forth, there was no bustle of departing husband or son 
in her lonely dwelling. She was looking down at the 
little stream that prattled seaward below her window, 
that stream whose music sounded night and day in her 
ears and had thus sounded since the day when she was 
born. For the old home had been her abiding-spot dur- 
ing the whole of her sojourn between the two sleeps, 
and that of which her eyes first became conscious would, 
she hoped, be the last scene impressed upon their failing 
vision. It is not now given to many to live and die 
where they were born, but in this quiet isolated village 
such fortune was not uncommon. The world’s move- 
ment and hurry had not greatly affected it; men struck 
roots deeply here, and struck them for enduring. 

Not only the woman herself but her abode also seemed 
to be “such stuff as dreams are made of.’’ And one of 
the dreams was a picture on the walls to which she 
suddenly raised her eyes—eyes dim with past weeping 
and waiting, yet not dimmed beyond some brightness 
of memory. Memory itself, it appeared, was all that was 
left to her—were it not that in the background of memory 
there is usually at least a phantom of hope, telling, 
against the spirit’s own conviction, that what has been 
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may yet be again. The picture was of a young girl, 
Sitting on a bank of tangled grasses and flowers, her 
head and feet bare to the sunlight. She was lost in a 
dream or vision, with eyes that saw nothing yet saw 
everything, lost to the actual and seeing the unseen. In 
the girl’s look was expectation, a dawning of desire, 
a looking towards something that should by right be 
hers, that realm of womanhood of which she was slowly 
discovering that the throne was hers. And now the eyes 
that had thus looked forward were looking back; and 
what they saw was this. Beautiful with all the grace 
and loveliness and vitality of youth, rich with its 
promises, dowered with its possibilities, the picture was 
of herself—herself in a selfhood of which nothing seemed 
now to remain, except a consciousness that the king- 
dom then dreamed of had never been won, the desire 
had never been satisfied, the hungry heart was still 
longing, at the back of its lonely weariness. He who 
had painted it had written the word “Fantasy” be- 
neath; might he not as well have written “Illusion ?”’ 
This, inarticulately, was the question she was asking 
now. 

Even as she was asking it, a footstep sounded in the 
street and there came a quiet knock at the door. The 
woman was nervous and sensitive to-night; she started 
tremulously, then rebuked her fear, saying to herself, 
“it is a neighbour.” Yet she paused that the knock 
might be repeated; she had to bring her mind back many 
years, to a full realising of the immediate moment, to a 
fitness for ordinary village chatter. But when the knock 
came again she rose and opened the door. An old man 
stood without. He looked in her face searchingly for a 
second or two without speaking; then he said with 
hesitation, “I am a stranger in this part; but I knew this 
house well, many years since—many, many years.” 
She stared at him in the silence of a great agitation. 
‘Can you tell me,” he continued—“do you know any- 
thing of a girl who once lived here with her mother? 
Her name was Annie Trecarrow.” The woman was 
still silent. “Annie Trecarrow,” he repeated; “most 
likely she is dead.”” Then the woman roused herself and 
spoke with difficulty, telling a lie which was not wholly 
a lie. “Yes,” she said, “I knew her. She died long since.”’ 

“Died!” he repeated. “Ah yes; so many have died. | 
did not expect to see her. She would not have known 
me.’’ But the woman said in her heart She would. “And 
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I suppose I would not have known her,” he resumed 
slowly, speaking more to himself than to his listener. 
‘She must have changed. I only see her as a girl.’” “She 
was about my own age,” said the woman. “She might 
have looked like me—if she had lived.” [Ke man gazed 
hard. “I can scarcely think so,” he said. forgive me 

I am back in the past; I am thinking of a glad laugh- 
ing girl. This place has brought it all back; the quaint 
dear old houses, the narrow streets, the cry of the gulls, 
the soft light bathing the harbour as I came down trom 
the hillside. The place is the same, as though I only lett 
it yesterday. But you—you see, you are old, like | am; 
and I think of her as eternally young. 1am rude,” he said, 
with a faint effort at zallantry, ‘‘in telling a woman that 
she is old.”’ “But it is true,” she said; “l want no com- 
pliments.” He smiled, and looked wistfully through the 
doorway. ‘‘Might I come in?” he asked “I should like 
to see the old house once more—if you have pardoned 
my thoughtlessness.” And the woman said “Come in.” 
The light was failing now as she led him into the room, 
but it was not dark; through the open window came a 
chastened glimmering and the prattle of the stream. 
When she spoke of a lamp he answered, “No; this twi- 
light is my mood—it is neither light nor darkness, but 


_ a blending of both.”” And she knew that he was thinking 


more of himself than of the girl; she remembered the 
egotism which had possessed and vanquished and fascin- 
ated her. In her heart she thought ‘We are both the same 
still’; but there came a touch of bitterness as she thought 
it. 

Then he began to talk quietly, as though he were 
thinking aloud. He recalled how he had first come, an 
eager young painter, to this cradled lishing-village in its 
hollow of the hills—how the spot had charmed him, so 
that he had lingered in it tor weeks, loving its ways and 
its people, glorying in its seclusion, its cliff-walks, its 
fragrant rambling lanes. And he told how he had found 
this girl, Annie Trecarrow, sitting in a ravine among 
the seagulls; he had spoken to her, but she was shy at 
first. He met her often enough to conquer the shyness; 
and he had turned trom his paintings of harbour and 
tishing-boat and whitewashed cottages to a living figure 
whose freshness and loveliness, her dreaming eyes and 
sunburned hands and warm-tinted hair, won him so 
completely that for a time, he whispered, he had really 
loved her. She had not wished to be painted at first, 
though other village girls were very willing; but at last 
he had won her to consent; and she had been the life, 
the central spirit and significance, of several pictures 
that had won fame in the London galleries. “She might 
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have been pleased to know that,” he said. “You never 
told her?” asked the woman, with low quivering 
voice. ‘“‘No,’’ he replied; “I lett the place betore long, 
and never returned. I supposed | torgot her—I was 
young then, and life was full of interests.”” ‘‘Of other 
girls?’ she asked, with a sudden boldness. “Yes—of 
other girls. | was young then.” ‘‘And the girl—she 
was young too.”” “Still younger than I was. It must 
have been a big thing to her, my painting her, my 
meeting heratall. | remember one special drawing that 
I did; she was sitting on a bank facing seaward. | 
induced her with much difficulty to sit with bared feet 

how beautiful her feet were, against the grass and 
flowers! I wanted her to show more of her lovely 
throat, her breast; but she was a careful little maid and 
I had to be content with what | saw. I wanted more— 
O, you can guess; you have been through it. You 
have been married, have you not?”’ And the woman 
answered coldly, “No, I have lived single all my life.” 
“Ah well,” he said, “it makes little difference now, 
when all is so nearly over.’”’ And she said, ‘‘No, it 
makes little difference.” ‘“‘That special drawing,” he 
continued, ‘“‘was all that I left with her; she begged 
for it, and I felt that after all I owed her something. 
But remember this—I may have been young, but I 
behaved to her as a gentleman should; she had nothing 
to reproach me with. Perhaps she had something to 
thank me for; I had brought something new into her 
life.’’ “And was that new thing happiness to her, do 
you think?” the woman asked. He replied, “It must 
have been. And I gave her the drawing; I wonder 
what became of it.” 

The woman rose quietly and lit a small lamp. She 
raised it to the picture that hung on the wall behind 
where he was sitting. “Look at this,” she said, “Do 
you remember it?”’ He sprang to his feet and gazed 
fixedly. “Yes!’’ he exclaimed, “‘that is the picture. 
There are my initials in the corner, and the word 
‘Fantasy’ that I wrote beneath. How did you get it?” 
“Is it not natural?’’ answered the woman. “It is 
the picture of my friend; she left it to me—when she 
died. I will never part’ with it.”” [he man stood lost 
in memory. As he did so she was studying him closely. 
He was grey and a little bent; there was still something 
of the old look in his eyes, and the old gesture when he 
moved his hands. “I would buy it from you,”’ he said. 
“It is like a page of my dead past. It ought to be mine 
now—it means more to me—much more than it can to 
you.”” But she said, “Not more. I cannot part with it.” 
He turned and asked “‘Did you love the‘girl so much?” 
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She did not answer. ‘‘Well,” he said, after a pause, “I 
am glad I came here; I am glad I have seen you 
and you have allowed me to talk of old times. I 
may have presumed on your kindness, being an utter 
stranger. And yet I feel as though all the people here 
were once my friends, even if they have forgotten after 
so many years. I wonder if you yourself were living 
here in those days. Have you any remembrance of 
me?” “I seem to remember something,” she replied, 
almost stifled. “I must go now,” he resumed. “This 
has been a kind of pilgrimage, a visit to a shrine of 


memory. I must thank you many times.” She gave 
him her hand quietly. He hesitated, perhaps feeling 
that he would like to give her something. But she 
drew away from him, and, with quick sensitive tact he 
guessed that it would be an offence. So he passed into 
the night. 

Shall I call him back? she asked herself; but she did 
not call. She stood there till his figure was lost in the 
darkness of the narrow road. The sound of his step 
died away. There was only the prattle of the stream. 
She went within and closed her door. 


NOCTURNE: HALLWARD 


Alone in my still room I sit 

And feel warm fingers, loosely knit 
Into my passive hand, 

While others wander over it— 
This wasn’t what I planned. 


I meant to work to-night—their grip 
Loosens at last. I feel them slip 
Along my arm and there 

Pass upwards, brushing cheek and lip, 
And linger in my hair. 

Panting I rouse and turn my head. 

At once the touch is gone. Instead 
Faint, sudden tremours creep 

Down arm and wrist and fingers, dead 
With cold and want of sleep. 


It was a trick, no more. The chill 
Thin draught that blows upon me still 
Cause of its happening. 

How should my nerves be all a thrill, 
For such a simple thing? 


How should the still room’s very air, 
Seem one with them in this, aware 
Of just such miracle? 

No one was standing by my chair 

I know that very well. 


And yet this cheek no longer dry, 
These throbbing temples, testify 
That something very dear— 
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A living something, strange as shy— 
Was for a moment near. 


And so with fingers curved to clutch, 

I let thought slip, and all things such 

As reason understands, 

My flesh still burning from their touch— 
O! hands . . . O! clinging hands... 


And yearn into the vast of space 
A moment seeking their embrace, 
Feel it, but cannot see; 

Yet recognise in every place 
With equal certainty, 


The lingering touch that in some blind 
And blundering manner undefined, 
Preserves a fugitive 

Yet real existence in my mind— 

Shall it grow flesh and live? 


There comes no answer; now as then 
Blows the thin draught. This is a pen, 
These fingers are my own, 

The empty night shuts down again, 

I am alone, alone. 


The victim of late cold and gloom, 
Longtime I sit in my still room 

And stare upon the light; 

While wild, wild fancies thronging come— 
How shall I sleep to-night? 
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THE ABSOLUTE NAIL: BY BART KENNEDY 


Paying on the absolute nail for everything you get is 
of course the nice and the proper thing for you todo. It 
will cause you to live happily and long. You will never 
be afraid of summonses or writs or bailiffs. You will be 
always able to look the trades-person straight in the eye. 
You will be able to walk with a firm, holding-your-head- 
up gait. For you quarter-day will have no terrors, and 
the landiord will bless you —for your cheque for the rent 
will always turn up exactly on quarter-day. 

Paying on the utter and absolute nail is very nice. 
Very nice indeed. It keeps you right in line with that 
finest of all fine things—the copy-book maxim. And it 
will help you very materially to get a front seat in 
heaven when you die. 

Still—well, it is a shame to have to say it. It is a 
shame to have to admit that there is a fly in the oint- 
ment as far as this noble habit of paying on the nail is 
concerned. There is a rift in the lute. There is a 
crumpled roseleat in the downy bed. 

It is always so. There is nothing perfect in this 
world. A thing may be as good as good can be. It 
may be as nice as nice can be. It may be as beautiful as 
beautiful can be. But there is the hitch. There is the 
inevitable little thing that jars and mars. And | grieve 
to have to record the fact that there is a certain tiny 
little drawback even in so meritorious and so noble a 
practice as paying on the nail. 

It is this:—If you once begin it, if you once get 
trades-persons and landlords, and other weird characters 
used to it, you must keep it up. You must keep it 
going like the recutring decimal. You must make a 
perpetual-motion-business of it. You must keep it as 
constant and as sure in its working as the law of 
gravitation. You must keep on being a payer-on-the- 
nailer right to the end of the chapter. 

You may, in the innocence of your heart, imagine 
that if you stopped for a little your paying on the nail, 
the trades-person would not mind. You may think that 
the fact would avail you that you had always come 
forth with your cheque, or your cash in a clockwork 
manner. Yes, you may think that it would cause him 
to gaze upon you with a sympathetic gaze, when —for 
reasons that were beyond your control—you were tem- 
porarily unable to keep up the clockwork act. But if 


you were to think this, you would think the thing that 


was very wrong—very-wrong indeed. 
It is sad to have to say it. It is painful to have to 
record it. But the cold, icy, congealed truth of the 
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matter is that the trades-person does not give the payer- 
on-the-nail the glad eye when that payer-on-the-nail 
lapses from his clockwork habit. No, he does not. In 
tact, he gives him the steely eye. He is down on him 
like a ton of bricks. He won’t trust the payer-on-the- 
nail as tar as he could fling a bull by the tail. Indeed, 
no one will trust the payer-on-the-nail an inch! 

This ought not to be. The trades-people ought to be 
kind to the payer-on-the-nail when he is forced by 
circumstance to forego his honest and methodical habit. 
They ought to give him credit—at anyrate for a while. 
But they won’t. 

It isa great shame that honesty should be so penalised. 
[It is a grzat shame that trades-persons should be such 
ruffians. But what are you going to do about it? The 
earth is full of great shames and ought-not-to-bes. 

On the other hand the man who runs up large bills 
all over the place is treated in quite a diff-rent way. 
The trades-person invariably gives him the respectful 
eye whenever he appears on the scene. Indeed, he is in 
awe of him. The eye of the runner-up-of-bills makes 
him quail. That is, if they are bills of a large enough 
character. [hey must not be twopenny-halfpenny bills, 
of course. 

The runner-up-of-bills is treated as if he were a duke. 
(And here it is well to put in the remark that no duke 
who has any respect for himself is a payer-on-the-nail.) 
Yes, the runner-up-ol-bills is treated as if he were It. 
He gets the best of the best. And he gets it first. 

It is true that the trades-person sticks a bit on to the 
bills. And why not? In this world of ours nothing is 
got for nothing. All things must be paid for. And the 
respect and consideration that the trades-person gives 
the runner-up-of-bills must be paid for. The said 
runner-up minds it not. But the real point is that very 
god value indeed is given by the trades-person for the 
bit that he sticks on the bills. 

The whole thing is somewhat odd. The honest, 
payer-on-the-nail gets no chance at all, whilst the 
runner-up-ol-bills gets every chance. In fact, he comes 
as near to getting something for nothing as it is possible 
in this weird world of ours. Even if he goes down the 
wrong turning, and gets landed in gaol in the end, he 
can console himself with the cheery thought that he has 
had a run for his money. Fate did not scratch his 
horse for the race. He has had his innings. 

Paying on the nail! It is a virtue that has its faulty 
side, even as running up bills is a vice that has its good 
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side. The reason of the trades-person’s stern attitude 
towards the payer-on-the-nail—the instant he stops his 
clockwork act—is, as we all know, because the payer- 
on-the-nail gives himself away by that very stoppage. 
The trades-person knows that his resources must have 
gone dry. He therefore gives him the eye of steel. 


On the other hand, the runner-up-of-bills causes hope 
to bloom eternal in the trades-person’s breast. 

The foundational truth of the matter is that despite 
the copy-book maxim this world is not a paying-on-the- 
nail world. 

It is a credit world. 


MIDWINTER NIGHT’S DREAM: BY A. E. COPPARD 


Black night is thronged, 
Wind-fluttered stars 
Heap the bewildered air with rippling garnets. 


Tossing, perplexing, 

Vast glooms confound the world; 

The tidal winds rack and recede; 

The whelmed forest lies on its own floor 
Consumed in powerful orisons; 

Low, like mourning love, 

The spruce is sighing 

And the cypress sighs. 


Black lovely world, 

Your absconding oracle smokes in this dewless wind, 
Sweeps in my gleaning spirit! 

I will kiss free your rapture. 

My tongue, speak delicately of her secret! 


Thronged black sky, 

Target that Nimrod’s bolt has notched with blemishes 
of ice, 

Felicity marks each star, 

And not too lonely hangs our heaven; 

Far-gleaming Aldebaran, 

Galaxy’s opulent wave, 

The Dioscuri like a falling shaft, 


Proclaim a generous league; 
August and holy 
The Immanent Motive hangs vestigial signs! 


Signs ... signs . . . what are these signs 
Whose tacit wonders I would dare unfold? 
Can I reveal, in all these vocal glooms, 


And mock the Recumbent Archer? 


What sterile dreams are these! 

Return, my fancy, to the uncouth air; 

I cannot bruit you now, 

Now, in this place .. . 

Oh how the wind comes like a cleaving sword! 


I do not want to lift myself to those stars, 
Those condoning stars, 

Whose vicissitudes tremble like a child’s tin top 
Around a compliant axle; | 

For the golden lamp of my cottage beckons return: 
Tis a more sovran eye; 

My mate lies in her bed 

In a shift of green silk ... 

A dove, a tender dove... 

Her small breasts droop like two young moons, 
Her eyelids are like shells that have lain in dew. 
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By M. Guinness 


INTOLERANCE: BY EUGENE GOOSSENS 


The present political condition of this country has a 
very interesting counterpart in the no less absorbing topic 
of our musical life of to-day. We are witnessing a strug- 
gle for power between rival parties in the political arena 
wherein not only do we observe the resuscitation of the 
old unwieldy and cumbrous political machine (including 
spare parts and accessories), but also a mock-heroic spirit 
of “Death with honour is better than life withdishonour,”’ 
which seems to indicate that the span of life allotted the 
losing cause is fast nearing an end. Equally so have we 
reached in the battle of musical factions the critical stage 
when the Old Brigade (whose war-cry varies from “Red 
Tape,” “Early Beethoven,” and “Diplomas,” to “Vive 
Prout, Home Sweet Home, and the Handel Festival,”’ 
and among whose ranks are to be numbered at least five- 
eights of the critics, three-quarters of the professors, and 
nine-tenths of the so-called musical public) gallantly, and 
with its back to the wall, makes a last stand against the 
onslaught of a small but efficiently armed band to which 
the former must soon capitulate, or for evermore hold 
their peace in a limbo of forgotten glory and time-rotted 
tradition. 
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Let medefine the Old Brigade more particularly, sothat 
there shall be no misunderstanding. They are those who, 
in spite of the progressive attitude of their more far-seeing 
confréres, persist in shutting their eyes and ears to any 
work not based on the solid rock of classical tradition, 
and who, directly and indirectly, affect a contemptuous 
indifference and often constitute a malicious hindrance to 
the dissemination of any but their own stupid reactionary 
doctrines . . in short, they are the essence of intoler- 
ance. 

Desertions from their ranks are, however, frequent, and 
the spectacle of Goliath surrendering to David is often 
most edifying, attended by consequences sometimes 
highly conducive to Goliath’s musical well-being for 
everandanon. Butlackof efficient propagandaand strong 
organization are the two great forces helping to postpone 
the ultimate triumph of the New Army, and it is of these 
I would speak. 

In his chapter “Against the Academics,” Epictetus 
writes: “If a man opposes evident truths, it is not easy to 
find arguments by which we shall make him change his 
opinions. For when the man, though he has been confuted, 
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is hardened like a stone, how shall we then be able to deal 
with him by argument?” 

Musically speaking, I would answer the old gentleman 
thus-wise. It may sound paradoxical, but there is only 
one method of argument in dealing with these paleolithic 
individuals, namely that of completely ignoring their 
existence. [hey are to a large extent responsible for the 
appalling apathy and lack of sympathetic encouragement 
which characterizes the attitude of the public in all move- 
ments which tend to an enlarged and more tolerant out- 
look towards present-day methods...... It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to know how to cope with this 
self-satisfied, doubly-damned, insidious plague of inerad- 
icable public prejudice which is the chief obstacle to any 
musical progress in this country. 

What is the remedy? British music (I use the term in 
default of a better) is at last a “fait accompli,”’ and it is 
high time the public began to realise it. The works of 
men like Vaughan-Williams, Scott, Ireland, Bridge, 
Grainger, Howells, Berners, Bax, Holbrooke, Holst, 
and many others, are all, or nearly all, available 
—it is rare indeed that the names of one or other of these 
gentlemen fails to appearin the programme of the modern 
recitalist. No longer is it possible for the critics of other 
countries more musically flourishing than our own to 
point the finger of scorn at these shores, and scoff at what 
was, before the war, the all-pervading domination of 
Germany, Russia and France over the English school of 
writers. And yet the work of our men is still looked upon 
with mistrust; they are credited with sinister designs of 
undermining the whole noble structure of that traditional 
Continental-influenced conservative policy of which the 
afore-mentioned proportion of critics, professors and 
public are the great champions; and finally, almost with- 
out exception, their works outside of London are 
practically unobtainable, thanks to the lack of enterprise 
displayed by the principal provincial music-emporiums. 
Any average concert-goer will provea mine ofinformation 
on the latest production of France or Russia, but how 
many would be able to give any details off-hand of John 
Ireland’s latest work? It is not the fault of the composers, 
though much benefit would accrue to their cause if they 
could show a concentrative system of organization such 
as we see in Paris and Rome, where we find the young 
writers of France and Italy, and previously ot Russia, 
establishing themselves as a unified power in their 
respective countries, and commanding attention if only 
by reason of the very persistence with which they display 
their wares. It is this spirit of unity which is lacking over 
here, and which alone can attract the interest not only of 


our Own countrymen, but also of the many people from 
across the sea who have hitherto been accustomed to 
treat as a myth the very existence of any well-defined 
progressive movement this side of the channel. 

I have several times pointed out that the creative musical 
achievements of England have beena matter ofindividuals 
and not of schools, and it is for this very reason that we 
may look with confidence to this island producing men 
whose work will rank with the greatest of the world’s 
creators. Yet the stubborn opposition with which their 
efforts are persistently met would be worse than disheart- 
ening were it not for the fact that thecomposers themselves 
are the least affected of all by this hostility. We have all 
read at some time or other of the so-called eccentricity of 
Scott, the much criticised Gallicism of Vaughan- 
Williams, the exaggerated effusions of Berners, the 
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always too-prolific Holbrooke,—indeed, with one or two 
rare exceptions we are being perpetually confronted with 
the imaginary weaknesses and failings of almost every 
known British work of this century. Yet where are to be 
found finer works than Scott’s Piano Concerto, Vaughan- 
Williams’ Quintet, Berners’ three Orchestral pieces, and 
Holbrooke’s “Queen Mab,” not to mention, among the 
younger men, the still too little appreciated violin sonata 
of Ireland, the ‘‘Sea-Suite”’ of Bridge, the string-quartet of 
Bax, and the orchestral suite of Howells (selecting at 
random only one important work of each of the above 
named writers). 

The real truth lies in the fact that the English group 
has been grossly underestimated and undervalued, badly- 
exploited and badly-organised, and it is in the power of 
all those who have the musical interests of England at 
heart to see that this state of affairs should very speedily 
terminate, and silence the carping opposition, once and 
for all, of the Old Brigade, and its adherents. Remember, 
I do not apply this term from the standpoint of seniority 
(many of our staunchest supporters are men of the last 
generation); it merely stands for each and every one of 
the unbelieving Thomases referred to at the beginning of 
this article—the jealous, self-centred, dog-in-the-manger 
type of person to whom all progress and freshness of 
idea is Anathema. 

Finally, let us briefly examine this question of modernity 
from the point of view of 
the average man-in-the- 
street. Let everyone who 
reads these lines examine 
his own conscience, and 
ask himself whether he is 
sufficiently equipped to 
judge a modern musical 
art- work and finally to 
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decide upon its true merit in relation to the canons of 
his own musical instinct. Doubtless he is; nevertheless, 
how many a work of beauty remains hidden to those who 
fail to apply to it the full resources of their imagination, 
overlooking the spirit of it in their eagerness to under- 
stand the letter! If modern music in this country is to have 
a fair chance,then the general public must bestir itself and 
become “‘au courant” with the best of the world’s modern 
writers before it starts criticising our own. Herein lies 
another great obstacle to the general appreciation of recent 
English work, viz.—the still prevailing lack of technical 
knowledge and hearing capacity of most people where 
anything later than Debussy is concerned. The ears of 
the nation require a thorough course of training before 
appreciation of present-day music can become at all 
general, and no amount of writing and talk will achieve 
this result for the individual. He must take the matter on 
his own shoulders,and become personally responsible for 
his self-education,—if only a little enthusiasm of this kind 
could be transmitted to the general public, the way of the 
pioneer would indeed be an easy one. 

England is ripe for a revolution in matters pertaining 
to music, the war has served to enlarge our sympathies 
and finally eradicate that spirit of insularity which was 
the greatest obstacle to progress of any description 
amongst us. Let those who pronounce judgment against 
the New School remember that the time is near at hand 
when the inevitable awak- 
ening of the general public 
tothe sincerity and irresis- 
tible truth of the new 
idiom must automatically 
relegate all scoffers and 
intolerants to the unenvi- 
able and fast dwindling 
rankslof the Old"Brigade. 
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V.—A POEM: 
BY RICHARD CORBET 1582—1025 


Richard Corbet, successively Dean of Christ Church, Bishop of 
Oxford and of Norwich,a poet of note in his own day,was in danger 
of being forgotten by the moderns until the publication in 1916 of 
his ballad “The Fairies’ Farewell” by Mr. Lovat Fraser, the artist 
and designer. Some of the irrepressible sallies of the merry old 
Bishophave been recorded by Aubrey, as forinstance his addressiiig 
a reverend old gentleman with a mighty beard as, You, behind 
the beard!’ “One time,” says Aubrey, as he was confirming, the 
country people pressing in to see the ceremonie, said he, Beare off 
there! or Til confirm ye with my staffe.—Another time, being to 
lay his hand on the head of a man very bald, he turns to his chap- 
laine, and said, Some dust, Lushington, to keepe his hand from 


slipping .. 


“His chaplaine, Dr. Lushington, wasaverylearned and ingenious 
man,and they loved one another. The Bishop would sometimes take 
the key of the wine-cellar, and he and his chaplaine would go and 
lockthemselves in and be merry; then first he lays down his episcopal 
hood, ‘There layes the doctor; then he puts off his gowne, There 
layes the bishop,’ then ‘twas, ‘Here's to thee, Corbet; — Here's to 
thee, Lushington. ”’ 


“The Fairies’ Farewell” is the best example of his humorous 
fantasy but too long to quote. The poem following is no bad example 
of his humanity and shrewdness. . 


KENNETH HARE. 


To His Son 
VINCENT CORBET 
On his Birth-Day, November 10, 1630, being then three 
years old 


What I shall leave thee none can tell, 
But all shall say I wish thee well; 

I wish thee, Vin, before all wealth, . 
Both bodily and ghostly health; 

Nor too much wealth, nor wit, come to thee, 
So much of either may undo thee. 

I wish thee learning, not for show; 
Enough for to instruct, and know; 
Not such as gentlemen require, 

To prate at table, or at fire. 

I wish thee all thy mother’s graces, 
Thy father’s fortunes, and his places. 
I wish thee friends, and one at court, 
Not to build on, but support; 

To keep thee, not in doing many 
Oppressions, but from suffering any. 
I wish thee peace in all thy ways, 
Nor lazy nor contentious days; 

And when thy soul and body part, 
As innocent as now thou art. 
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BY-WAYS OF POETRY: 


VI.—FROM THE EIGHTH-CENTURY 
EPIC “BEOWULP”’: 


The following extract paraphrases the famous “Swimming 
Match” episode from “ Beowulf.’ This epic was composed in Old 
Anglo-Saxon,’—in the alliterative metre, by 
a poet whose name has not come down to us. 


These lines relate Beowulf's reply to Unterth, a rival warrior 


jealous ef his prowess, who challenges him to give an account of 


theswimming matchwhenhe swum against Breca,sonof Beanstan, 
Lord of the Brondings. “There, says Unferth, Breca proved your 
match.’ Space forbids our quoting in it’s entirety Bzowulf's reply. 
lt should however be added that he survives the perils of the dech, 
slays nine sea-monsters, and is ultimately cast by the waves upon 
the coast of Finland. 


KENNETH HARE. 


Big things, Friend Unferth, 
Do you, beer-drunken, 

Brag about Breca! 

But rightly, as I read it, 
"Twas J was more sea-stout, 
Showed sturdier than he; 

In strife midst the surges 
More stalwart than any man! 
We boasted, we twain, 


Being then but in boy-hood, WF 


< That far out on Ocean 

We would set life at stake, 
Such compact we cast. 
To bear his sword naked 
Neither neglected, 
Being wary, we twain, 
To ward us ’gainst the Whale-Fish! 
Breca floated not from me 
Far o’er the flood, 
Nor from him would I. 
For the fleeting of five nights 
Kept we fast together,— 
Then the drift drove between,— 
There was a welter of waters, 
Weather of the coldest, 
And the nip of the night. 
The grim gale from the North 
Blew dead against me; 
Wild were the waves! 
Roused was the rage then 
Of the sea-fishes, 
But ’gainst them loathly 
My hard, hand-rivetted, 
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From a Pen and Ink Drawing 


Plaited body-harness 
Afforded present help, 
Binding my broad breast, 
Gilded with gold. 
One spotty sea-fish 
To the dark ground dragged me, 
Fierce fastening upon me, 
Grim was his grip! 
But ’twas given me to gall him, 
To prick with my point, 
To worst with my war-blade,— 
Combat carried off the 
Mighty ocean-monster, 


a 


By Major Haldane Macfall 


Harried by my hand! 
Repeatedly the spiteful 

Shrewdly assailed me, 
So I served them with the sword 
In such fashion as was meet. _ 
Wherefore they brought me not, 
Brigands! to their banquet, 
To sit about me to supper 
On the floor of the sea! 
No! for next morning 

High and dry lay they, 
Put to sleep by the sword 
On the wrack of the waves! 
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BLEW BUBBLE: JEAN GUTHRIE-SMITH 
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I blew a bubble high 

Into the laughing sky 
One April morning, I 
Chafed at the Town; 
Crystal and blue and rose. 
Round as a berry grows, 
Soft as a petal blows 

Or thistle down. 


Had I bought peacock plumes 
Rainbows or orchard blooms, 
Glass from Venetian rooms, 
Moon-daisies sweet, 

No rarer, richer hue 

Could I have given you 
Bubble of dreams I blew 

Into the street: 


Over the chimney pots, 
Houses in huddled clots, 
Smudges and smeers and spots 
Grimy and grey, 
Grey—-though so near at hand 
Bubbled my fairy-land; 

I put my heart in,—and 

Blew it away! 

Light as a lily-seed, 

Lit like a coral-bead, 

Blown with so little heed 

Into the air; 


Yet did my bubble blow 
Up to your pane, and Io! 
Wakened you Pierrot, 
Lightened your care. 


How all the neighbourhood 
Chattered in evil mood, 
Muttered—‘“‘I said she would 
Bring us disgrace.”’ 

“Pity the man she wed 

Pity us all—’’ they said; 
Sneered in a white and red 
Columbine’s face. 


Though we may laugh as friends 
Glad of what laughter sends 
Over the gable ends, 

Pierrot and I, 

See in Orion’s net 

Star-like our bubble set; 

Our lips have never met 


Under the sky! 


Had I moth’s filmy wings, 


Pigeon’s breast-featherings, 
April’s frail blossomings 

So sadly sweet, 

No grace more rare and true 
Could I have given you, 


Bubble of dreams I blew 
Into the street! 
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By Coomaraswami 


THERE NEED!{BE NO 


SUMMER 


Complexion Troubles 
if the advice of 


Madame Helena Rubinstein 


the 


World’s Premier Complexion Specialist 


be sought and acted upon. — 


Call at the “VALAZE” SALONS for consultation 
(free), or write describing defects of skin or facial 


contour. Instructive Brochure sent on application. THE HALL-MARK OF BEAUTY 


For: Freckles, Sunburn and Tan 
Valaze Beautifying Skiniood. Removes discolor- 


ation, sallowness, sunburn and freckles—moderates 
and prevents lines and wrinkles—ensures clear, soft, 
exquisite complexion. Price 5/- 9/6 22/6 
Valaze Sunproof Cream protects the skin from ill- 
effects ot exposure to sun, cold or wind, preventing 


discoloration. Excellent powder foundation. 
Price from 3/6 


Valaze Bleaching Cream. A remarkably quick re- 
mover ot sunburn, tan and fur marks. Price 4/6 


Valaze Whitener. Completely hides redness or 
discoloration ot the skin. Wéill not rub off, therefore 
a boon for evening tunctions. Quite unique. 


Price 3/6. Sample jar 2/3 


24 Grafton St. (227°) Bond St. 
LONDON, W.1 


NEW ‘YORK: '46 West 57th Street. 
PARIS. MELBOURNE, etc. 
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“APPLE” SERVICE 


The following is a list of originals, reproductions of which have appeared in “The Apple” on pages indicated 
: in the first column. Interested readers are invited to send their orders to the Manager, “The Apple” 
Office, 53 Victoria Street, S.W.1, who will hand them on to the artists or their agents for execution. 
“The Apple” takes no commission nor does it benefit in any way financially by this service. 


VOLUME I.—NUMBER 1. 


Page Inscription Description Artist's Name Price 
@ @. 
Cover Original Woodcut Cora Gordon 232 0 
7 The Rose of Dream Original Lithograph Cecil French 232 0 
Original Woodcut Cora Gordon 
lif The Mermaid Original Lithograph Chas. Shannon, 
A.R.A, 2 2 O 
12 Piéta Original Woodcut Gwendolen 


Raverat 1 1 O 
23 Girl's Read Original Crayon 
Drawing J. D. Fergusson 3 3 O 


31 Beauvais Cathedral Original Etching John Coney 


w 
w 
© 


Page inscription Description Artist's Name Price 
s. d. 
37. The Milkmaid Original Etching W.Lee Hankey 5 5 O 
31 Birchtrees, ‘Cyril S. 
Hampstead Heath | iginal Aquatint Spackman 5 5 O 
40 A Dream; ' Gwendolen 010 6 
The Prodigal Son Original Woodcuts | Raverat 1 1 O 
51 Flies Original Etching Blampied $30 
53 Original Pencil 
Drawing Vere Chatteris 5 5 O 
59 Standing Figure Original Lithograph Randolph 


Schwabe 2 2 O 


Everything For Art 


ETCHING 


Copper & Zine Plates 
Of Best Quality 


LIQUID GROUNDS 


W. Y. Rhind 


69 Gloucester Road 
Regent’s Park, N.W 


Telephone’ - Hampstead 6167 


Village Sign DESIGNING 


The Local Artist's Opportunity 

The Prospectus of Chas. E. Dawson's latest R 
and greatest Home-Study Course—a very A Y 

concise and practical guide for amateurs— E NS 

containing dozens of original sign suggestions 

and particulars of his system of design, will be 
sent FREE on receipt ot a post card. 


Every reader of “The Apple” interested in 
the applied Arts should secure a copy of this 
unique prospectus from The Practical Corres- 
pondence College, Ltd, 91 Thanet House, 
Strand, W.C 2. 


THOUSANDS OF POUNDS offered in 
prizes tor designs. The Coliege gives a Bonus 
of 10% on any amount won by readers taking 
Mr. Dawson's Course. 


STANLEY ®.WILSON 


MAKER OF PROOFS FROM 


DRYPOINT and ETCHED 
PLATES, Etc 


33 STRAND, W.C.2. 


| 3 Doors from Villiers Street 
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FOYLES’ BOOK OFFERS 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. From 1881 to 1903 inclusive. The 23 volumes beau- 
tifully bound in FULL Calf and containing innumerable choice plates, offered for £7 1Us. 
the set, carriage ; aid (less than half the cost of binding). 


MICHELANGELO. A record of his life as told in his own letters and papers. Trans- 

lated and edited by R. W. Carden, A.R.I.B.A. Illus. Published at 10s. 6d. Our price 

(new) 6s. postage 7d. On approval. 

APOTHEOSIS AND AFTER LIFE, by Mrs. Arth»or Strong, Litt D., LL.D. Lectures 

on Certain Phases of Art and Religion in the Roman Empire. 3? Illustrations. Published 
. at 10s. 6d. net. Our price (new) 6s. 6d. postage Is. 3d. On approval. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 12 Illustrations in colour and ¢6 black and white, 
by W. Heath Robinson. Published at 12s.6d. Our price (new) 8s. 6d. postage 9d. On 


approval. 
Mention offer 38 to aveid mistates. 


BOOKS ON ART. ARCHITECTURE, ARTS AND CRAFTS, RARE BOOKS, FIRST 
EDITIONS, BELLES LETTRES. Books on every conceivable subject on 
approval. Send for Catalogues, mentioning wants or interests. 


BOOKS (Libraries or Smal! Collections) PURCHASED 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD, 12-125, Charing Crom Road 
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“APPLE” SERVICE (continued) 


VOLUME IL—NUMBER 2. 


Inscription Description Artist's Name Price 


Page Inscription Description Artist's Name Price 
s. 
The Miil 2 0 105 Original Pen & Ink Keith Baynes 4 
enc rawin a 12 12 
80 e Old h iginal W ‘a - ngs 
81 Houses and atone riginal Wieodeut Sydney Lee s 8 0 {111 Sunny Lane Original Etching Cyril S. 
at Neuchatel Original Woodcut Sydney Lee 33 0 Spackman 5 5 O 
85 Trafalgar Square Original Aquatint J. Poortenaar — 113 An Argument Original Etching E. Biampied 33 0 
86 The Yellow Gloves Original Lithograph Ethel Gabain 3 3 0 117 Edinburgh Castle Original Etching W. Renison 
89 The Patch Original Lithograph Ethel Gabain 3 3 0 119 Affiches Original Lithograph Ethel Gabain 330 
90 Due Bimbi Original Lithograph John Copley 33 0 123 Elephant Original Pencil G H 
95 MadonnaGenitrice,O. Original Lithograph John Copley $330 
97 Ezra Pound From the portfolio Drawing Brzeska 6 6 O 
by The Ovid Press WyndhamLewis 2 2 0 129 Bacchante Original Etching Fred Carter 33 0 
103 The Broken Bridge 131 The Owl Original Etching Winifred Austin 3 3 O 
(Wandering Jew 132 Gypsies Original Woodcut Gwendolen 
Suite) Original Etching Fred Carter 212 0 Raverat 1 1 O 
; VOLUME IL—NUMBER 3. 
Page inscription Description Artist's Name Page Inscription Description Artist'sName 
s. & « 
Cover The Fishmonger Original Woodcut Ethelbert White 2 2 O rank Potter 
aff e of G.P.O. Original Etching F P 656 0 
Brodzky Original Etching Frank Potter 2-2 0 an and Nymph Original Wood 
157 The Mother Original Lithograph G. S. Pryse 5 6 O | Engraving E. Lucchesi 33 0 
159 Le Monde oii l'on . 185 Paris Tenements Original Etching 
teau Ga riginal Drypoint rtin Hardie 440 
i71 mmers From a Lithograph John Copley 440 199 Weeping Ash Original Woodcut Ethelbert White 2 2 0 
173 TheTwopennyShow Lithograph in 201 Old Woman’s Head Original Charcoal 
wo Colours G. S. Pryse $3 0 Drawing HippolyteDaeye 10 O O 


You ask why Mr Vasco is more successful than others with his 
Permanent Hair Waving: two are the secrets :-— 

ist. His patented invention, “The Cone,” upon which the hair is 
wound—its formation ensures the hair from breaking and yet gives ita 
most beautiful wave, solt to the eye, natural-looking, 

2nd. He employs the most skilled male operators in the world, there- 
fore without the above you cannot have a Vasco Wave. 

The hair is steam-treated—this, though necessary to achieve the 
final result, would prove useless if the hair 1s not s*ilfully prepared first. 
Do not be led into the beliet that the “waves” last for one or more years; 
be content if they last six or seven months. You can have it re-done 
without the hair suffering in the least. 

Some hair cannot be permanently waved—after examination Mr 
Vasco will give his unbiassed opinion on any individual case. You can 
consult him also if your hair is dyed or bleached. After long and hard 
research he has succeeded in permanently waving or curling such hair, 
this has never been attempted by anybody in the world. 

To permanently wave a whole head of hair, “ordinary thickness,” 
takes from 2 to 2} hours. Amongst our patrons we have children of three 
years old. 

The recent large extension of Mr Vasco’s premises enables him to 
place at the disposal of his clientéle a vastly increased number of 


PERMANENTLY WAVED 
HAIR 


Without which none of you Ladies should be. It is not a gc 


but a necessity; from it you get comfort and peace of mind. 


Mr Vasco has the pleasure ty answer 
the many enquiries he has received, and 
at the same time enlighten all Ladies on 
the subject of the Permanent Hair Wave. 


Permanent Waving Machines. Therefore the necessity of making ad- 
vance appointments for the treatment is thus obviated. 

The cost is from £5 5s. for the whole head, and from £3 3s. for the 
front. The side pieces are 6s. per cone. One or two each side may be 
enough. You can shampoo your hair every day, or expose it to any damp- 
ness—the waves remain. 

It is necessary for ladies to visit our establishments to have their 
hair permanently waved. We have no branches and we have not sold 
our invention to anybody; we do not sell home outfits, Mr Vasco finding 
that the work can only be done by an expert. 

No, ladies. we do not cater for Cinema Shows; instead, when you 
come to our Establishment you will see at any time of the day LIVE 
MODELS (four or five of our assistants) with their hair Poraneren 
Waved. You will judge for yourselves that our work will dely all 
criticism and competition. 

At present we can accommodate 25 ladies at a time, each one attended 
by a thoroughly skilled artist (male). If you do not require your hair 
Permanently Waved or Curled we hope you will favour us with your 
visit just the same, as we specialise also in Hair Tinting, Hairdressing 
and Shampooing, Hair Treatment and Hair Work. 

We have special light airy rooms for Permanent Waving, Hair 
Tinting, and taking hair orders. 


Hair Permanently Waved can be dressed as shown above or any other style. 


T. VASCO Ltd. 


THE WORLD -CELEBRATED MAKERS OF TRANSFORMATIONS 


16 DOVER STREET, 


PICCADILLY 
LONDON W 1 
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BOOKPLATES: by FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 


TEXT BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS and E. HESKETH HUBBARD, A.R.W.A. 


A collection of recent Bookplates contains many 
hitherto unpublished specimens, printed (when 
possible) from the original auto-woodcuts, in one 


or several colours. 


THE MORLAND PRESS LTD 190 Ebury Street London SWI 


The prints are'variously rendered so that the char- 
acter of each'plate is maintained. Specially de- 
signed cover, initials, decoration and end papers. 
Two Guineas net. 


Materials for 
Black and White 


A large and varied selection of materials useful to 
the black-and-white artist can always be seen at 
the address below. Boards and papers of all sur- 
faces and sizes; drawing inks; pens; brushes ; 
mathematical instruments ; drawing materials, etc. ; 


all being of our well-known high quality. 


The original Poster-colours 


We are the original inventors and makers of the 
“Clifford Milburn” poster-colours. These colours 
are not a new venture in commercial art, but have 
been used by the leading designers for many years. 
As acombination of perfect flatness with exceptional 
brilliance, they are unequalled. 


Write for full list 
and colour chart 


CLIFFORD MILBURN & CO. 


| 42-14 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 
London E.C.4 Telephone City 2307 


A MODERN SCHOOL for 
PAINTERS & ILLUSTRATORS 


Heatherley’s is an open School free from restriction, 

aiming at Significance, Volume and Control of Form 

and Colour, both in theory and practice, and develop- 
ing the individuality and originality of the Student. 


75 Newman Street, London, W.1. 


IF YOU ARE {NTERESTED IN UNUSUAL 


POT 


(English and Foreign) 
You will find an interesting collection at 


THE POTTERY SHOP 


(The Walberswick Peasant Pottery Co., Ltd.) 
12 HOLLAND STREET, KENSINGTON, W.8 


Also Designers and Makers ol 


PAINTED FURNITURE 


and other painted ware 


Two Minutes from High Street Station "Phone: Park 400 


Printed for the Proprietors, The Colour Publishing Company, 53 Victoria Street, S.W.1, by The Morland Press Lta., 190 Ebury Street, S.W.1 
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VANISHING 


distin 
_ 


CREAM 


— 


: OYAL Vinolia Vanishing Cream is 

indeed a beauty balm and a skin food 
“ of the greatest value. It preserves the clear- 
ness and delicacy of the complexion and 
enhances Natures own grace and charm in 
the highest degree. 


Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream is quickly absorbed by 
the skin, leaving it cool and fragrant and without a trace 
of greasiness. Its stimulating and nourishing properties 
keep the skin in a thoroughly healthy condition, and 
preserve it from injury after exposure to the heat of the 
sun or rough winds, dust, etc. It is excellent for the 
hands, rendering them smooth and comfortable. 


This Vanishing Cream is one of the distinctive Royal Vinolia 


series—all are exquisite aids te Health and Beauty. he use 
of Royal Vinolia Soap and Royal Vinolia Taicum 

owder is recommended in conjunction with Royal Vinolia 
Vanishing Cream. 


VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON. 
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In GWubes, 
74d. & 1/- 
In Pots, 1/3. 
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